Rate Making in Practice
with specific reference to the incidence of transportation
expenses on prices. It may also happen, on the contrary,
that a flourishing business intends to spread out its area
of operation by branching off on another line and is
therefore desirous of knowing beforehand the particular
rates that it may be charged. The railways in their turn
would be anxious to know the volume of impending traffic
so as to relate rates with costs of transportation and in
such cases it has to depend upon the veracity of the state-
ments of the business organisation concerned. Ultimate^,
whether it is the railways that declare these so-called
' missionary rates ' or the commercial classes that ask for
them, the ultimate end in view is the economic development
of the country. In this respect, railway rates act as a sort
of protective tariff and, by quoting exceptional rates, they
are able to increase the competitive power of the nation's
products. Much of Canada's economic development is
due to such a policy, and Hamilton in Ontario came to
prominence as a manufacturing centre through the low
rates on fuel and raw materials; the same is true of the
vast increase in the sugar traffic of Ontario consequent
upon the setting up of numerous refineries. This is but
another example of the immense potency of the railways in
the regeneration and development of national welfare.
While still on this point, it may be pertinent to observe
that the English Railways Act of 1921 introduced a new
classification of 21 classes whereby most of the exceptional
i*ates which were responsible for 75% of the total traffic
of tEe English Railways were displaced by standard rates.
There is a certain unhealthy stickiness about exceptional
rates; once they are made they have a tendency to get
fixed even after the conditions that called for them have
ceased to exist. The English Railways Rates Advisory
Committee in making their recommendations on this
question expressed themselves in a paragraph that deserves
$o be quoted m extenso.